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ISSUE RAISED OVER 
INSURANCE PROPOSAL 


U. S. Senate Committee Will Open 
Hearings in Washington Over 
Unemployment Measure 


SHARP CONTROVERSY IS CERTAIN 


“American System” Under Attack 
by Some but Dole Declared 
Worse by Others 


A committee of the United States 
Senate is about to open public hearings 
in Washington on the proposal to es- 
tablish a system of compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance. Powerful interests 
for and against such a measure are mar- 
shalling their arguments. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
will appear, through its representatives, 
before the committee. So will the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. So will other organizations and 
interested individuals. A first rate po- 
litical controversy is brewing. It will 
be carried as a red hot issue from the 
committee room to Congress when the 
legislators assemble in December. 


Forms of Insurance 


An unemployment insurance policy 
is one by which provision is made that 
laborers when out of work shall be paid 
benefits amounting to at least a part of 
their regular wages. The funds out of 
which these benefits shall be paid are 
provided by contributions which may 
be either by the workers themselves 
during periods of employment, by em- 
ployers, by the state, or by joint con- 
tributions. Frequently the workers 
contribute each week a certain per cent 
of their wages—possibly 1 or 2 per cent 
—and employers and the government 
contribute a like amount. In some 
cases the system is voluntary; that is, 
it may be established by the workers 
of a certain industry of their own ac- 
cord, or by corporations acting together 
with their employees. In other cases it 
is compulsory. In such cases the gov- 
ernment requires industrial establish- 
ments to put insurance systems into 
operation. No system of compulsory 
unemployment insurance has been es- 
tablished in the United States either by 
the national government or by any of 
the state governments. That plan has 
been adopted, however, in nine coun- 
tries—Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Poland, Bulgaria, Ireland, Lux- 
embourg and Greenland. 

Last month the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department 
of Labor reported that 79 industrial es- 
tablishments in the United States oper- 
ated voluntary insurance plans of some 
kind. The number of workers affected 
by these plans was 226,000. This fig- 
ure is, of course, very small—only a 
fraction of the total working popula- 
tion. Fewer than 1 per cent of the 
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The Department of Labor reports that in the manufacturing industries 28 per cent fewer 
workers are employed than in 1929, and that 41 per cent less is being distributed as wages. 
This indicates that wages have been cut quite generally, so that even those who have jobs 


are suffering a curtailment of income. 





workers of the nation are covered by 
unemployment insurance of any kind. 


American Experiments 


Perhaps the best known plan now in 
use in this country is that of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. While a worker 
is employed, and is receiving at least 
half of his full time wages, he contrib- 
utes one per cent of his earnings to the 
reserve fund. The company contrib- 
utes a like amount. Then in case a 
worker is laid off he receives, after a 
two-week period of idleness, half of his 
usual wage, with provision that he shall 
not receive more than $20 a week, nor 
for more than 10 weeks in a year. 

These plans of voluntary unemploy- 
ment insurance have not, as we have 
seen, been generally adopted in this 
country, and the slump in business finds 
millions of unemployed workers with- 
out income. This tragic situation has 
given rise to a demand for governmen- 
tal action which would require the 
adoption of insurance programs in in- 
dustry. Bills providing for such a sys- 
tem have been introduced in several 
state legislatures. An effort was also 
made at the last session of Congress 
to have the United States government 
adopt the policy of contributing money 


from the United States Treasury to as- 
sist states in providing unemployment 
insurance. None of these bills were 
passed but the Senate did adopt a reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Wagner 
of New York calling for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of senators to 
study the problem of unemployment 
insurance and to report back to the 
Senate. This committee, consisting of 
Senator Felix Hebert of Rhode Island, 
chairman, Senator Olis F. Glenn of Illi- 
nois, and Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
New York, this month is beginning the 
public hearings on the question. 


The British System 


Since no program of compulsory in- 
surance has ever been tried out in the 
United States we are obliged to turn to 
foreign experience for light on the ques- 
tion as to how such a plan works. The 
first nation to adopt legislation of this 
kind was Great Britain. Its law was 
passed in 1911, so the experiment in 
unemployment insurance is just 20 
years old. The British law has been 
changed several times. At present its 
provisions are as follows: 

The government requires that a fund 
be created out of which unemployment 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 


EUROPEAN UNION PLAN 
IS STUDIED AT GENEVA 


Commission of Inquiry Appointed by 
League of Nations at Work 
on Briand Project 


MANY DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED 


European Trade Restrictions and 
Nationalism Growth Ob- 
struct Agreement 


With the passing of a critical sum- 
mer an interested and anxious Europe 
turns its eyes to the little city of 
Geneva in Switzerland. There the 
Council of the League of Nations, the 
League Assembly and the Commission 
of Inquiry for a European Union are 
all holding sessions. Shaken by crises 
and weighed down by a widespread de- 
pression, Europe expectantly follows 
the deliberations and reports of these 
various League bodies, hoping for light 
to show her the way out of her troubles. 

The Commission of Inquiry is ear- 
nestly at work seeking a way by which 
normal economic conditions may be re- 
stored. It is attempting to formulate 
a project by which the continent might 
unite into a federation; a union which 
would lighten the burdens imposed by 
abnormally high tariff walls and bring 
the nations into closer codperation. It 
seeks to promote greater collaboration 
between the 27 countries comprising 
Europe. It would render more efficient 
the railway, the telegraphic, the postal, 
the monetary and credit facilities of 
the countries by either combining or 
codrdinating them. It hopes, briefly, to 
establish a loose federation of states, 
each retaining its national identity, but 


yet existing as a part of a harmonious 
whole. 


The Briand Plan 


This project, the so-called Briand 
Plan, has no thought of setting up a 
great national state using the countries 
of Europe as its elements. The fact 
that the term “A United States of 
Europe,” has been widely applied to it, 
may have created such an impression. 
M. Briand himself, in advancing his 
idea, states the contrary: 


I think that among the peoples constituting 
geographical groups, like the peoples of Eu- 
rope, there should be some kind of federal 
bond. It should be possible for them to get 
into touch at any time, to confer about their 
interests, to agree on joint resolutions, and to 
establish among themselves a bond of soli- 
darity which will enable them, if need be, to 
meet any great emergency that might arise. 
That is the link I wish to forge. 


Europe, then, does not seek a “United 
States” in the sense in which we are ac- 
customed to use those words. It hopes 
eventually to reach a stage where, for 
instance, the farmer in Czechoslovakia 
might ship his products to any of the 
neighboring countries as easily as the 
farmer in Kansas can send his produce 
across the borders of his own state. 
The disturbed conditions in Europe to- 
day have been largely attributed to the 
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fact that freedom of commerce does not 
prevail there as it does in the United 
States. Because of the existence of tar- 
iff barriers designed to protect home in- 
dustries, the continent has become com- 
mercially unbalanced. One country 
produces goods, which, because of such 
factors as climate, natural resources 
and aptitude of the people, should logi- 
cally be produced in another. Taken 
as a whole, Europe may be roughly di- 
vided into two sections, one composed 
of states which in the main are indus- 
trial, and the other, of states which are 
principally of an agricultural nature. 
No definite line can be drawn between 
the two, but it may be said that the 
continent is so constituted. Were the 
free flow of goods permitted, an indus- 
trial country like Germany would find 
a ready market for its manufactured 
goods in Rumania. In return, Ru- 
mania could sell its agricultural prod- 
ucts to Germany. But tariff walls 
place restrictions on this trade. 


Post-War Europe 


European countries have always been 
handicapped by barriers to trade. But 
the conditions, already bad enough, 
have been greatly aggravated since the 
war. To begin with, in spite of all the 
conferences held to promote amity be- 
tween nations, in spite of the various 
pacts signed of a peaceful nature, the 
nations of Europe have not forgotten 
the bitter conflict which devastated and 
demoralized them prior to 1919. They 
have not come to the point where they 
are willing to trust one another. Arma- 
ments have been kept up, and countries 
have fought for supremacy on the con- 
tinent, be it political or industrial. 
Each country, fearing possible aggres- 
sion on the part of another, has wished 
to make itself self-sufficient; to produce 
enough within its own borders for the 
needs of its own people, so that in case 
of trouble it would be in a position to 
care for itself. Then, there has been a 
strong growth of nationalism among the 
newly formed states. The peoples now 
comprising Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia, to mention two of the more im- 
portant, were before the war subject to 
another nation. Yet they were people 
of another race and wanted to work out 
their own destinies. As a subject peo- 







































ple they developed an intense hatred of 
what they considered to be foreign rule. 
This feeling did not leave them once 
they were freed and allowed to estab- 
lish their own governments. Fear of 
being drawn again at some future time 
into the clutches of a stronger nation, 
caused them to set out in a fever- 
ish manner to strengthen themselves. 
Trade barriers were raised; young in- 
dustries were fostered and encouraged 
even though they were not suited to 
the country, and everything possible 
was done to insure against any future 
re-annexation to another state. 


This fervent nationalism served to 
further disunite Europe. The effects 
are strikingly portrayed in a significant 
paragraph contained in a manifesto is- 
sued in 1926 by a group of bankers and 
industrialists, representing 16 countries, 
urging Europe to do away with its 
unreasonable trade restrictions: 


The break-up of great political units in 
Europe dealt a heavy blow to international 
trade. Across large areas, in which the in- 
habitants had been allowed to exchange their 
products freely, a number of new frontiers 
were erected and jealously guarded by cus- 
toms barriers. Racial animosities were per- 
mitted to divide communities whose interests 
were inseparably connected. . . . To mark 
and defend these new frontiers in Europe 
licenses, tariffs and prohibitions were imposed, 
with results which experience shows to have 
been unfortunate for all concerned. One state 
lost its supplies of cheap food, another its 
supplies of cheap manufactures. Industries 
suffered for want of coal, factories for want 
of raw materials. Behind these customs bar- 
riers new local industries were started, with 
no real economic foundation, which could 
only be kept alive in the face of competition 
by raising the barriers higher still. Railway 
rates dictated by political considerations, have 
made transit and freights difficult and costly. 
Prices have risen, artificial dearness has been 
created. Production as a whole has been 
diminished. Credit has contracted and cur- 
rencies have depreciated. Too many states, 
in pursuit of false ideals of national interest, 
have imperiled their own welfare and lost 
sight of the common interests of the world 
by basing their commercial relations on the 
economic folly which treats all trading as a 
form of war. 


To complete the picture of a Europe 
retarded and disorganized by tariff 
walls, we quote the late Dr. Stresemann 
of Germany, in a speech before the 
tenth Assembly of the League. “Is it 
not absurd,” he said, “that modern in- 
vention should have reduced the jour- 
ney from South Germany to Tokio by 
20 days, while in Europe itself hours 


A SCENE IN GENEVA 


are wasted stopping at frontiers for 
customs inspections as if Europe were 
a sort of little huckster’s shop still open 
beside the big world emporium?” 


Objections to Plan 


These then are the difficulties attend- 
ant upon the formation of any sort of 
European Union at the present time. 
What are some of the objections to the 
Briand Plan as a project for union? 

The greatest, perhaps, is the possi- 
bility of conflict with the League of 
Nations. It is held that the League is 
empowered to do most of the things a 
European Union would do. It was de- 
signed to promote codperation among 
its members. It has numerous com- 
missions already at work attempting to 
coérdinate the activities of nations in 
such matters as tariffs, communication 
facilities, public works, labor troubles, 
and financial problems. An additional 
organization would only bring confu- 
sion and possible rivalry. The reply is 
made by proponents of the plan that 
the League, having so broad a scope, 
is not suited to the settlement of prob- 
lems peculiar to Europe alone, and that 
the Commission which would function 
as the organ of the Union, just as the 
Assembly does for the League, would 
work not against or independent of the 
League but in collaboration with it. 

Yet another difficulty appears in the 
matter of the states intended for mem- 
bership. The status of Great Britain 
will not be easy of solution. England 
has many interests in Europe, as was 
amply demonstrated by the recent crisis 
in Germany. She trades extensively 
with European nations, and much of 
her money is invested in the continent. 
No effective European Union could be 
formed without her as a member. Still 
it would be hard for her to join because 
of her dominions. These far-flung ter- 
ritories of Britain are interested in Brit- 
ish trade. Britain and the dominions 
have long toyed with the idea of estab- 
lishing a customs union of their own, 
with free trade among themselves and 
tariffs against outsiders. England’s 
entrance into the European union 
would prevent her giving special privi- 
leges to the dominions for it would 
establish the rule of free trade with the 
nations of Europe. There is a feeling 
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The Commission of Inquiry on European Union, the Council of the League of Nations and the League Assembly 


are now in session in Geneva. 


among many in England that the do- 
minions come first; that England can 
join no union which does not include 
them. Yet if they are included, there 
would no longer be a European Union 
but another League of Nations. 

But this is not all. There is, for ex- 
ample, the question of Russia. Is it to 
be admitted? Because of its geograph- 
ical location, it seems that it should. 
But the thought of a Communist state 
as a member of a union of capitalist 
countries is hardly logical. 


The Austro-German Project 


It has been said that the Briand Plan 
is too visionary and is impracticable. 


———————————— 
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To unite Europe, even into a very loose 
federation at one stroke, would be too 
difficult of accomplishment. 

Only one other way by which a gen- 
eral union might be gradually brought 
about has been proposed. Last spring, 
Austria and Germany announced their 
plan for a customs union. They wished 
to abolish trade barriers existing be- 
tween them and permit the free flow of 
goods among their peoples. By such 
bi-lateral agreements, which other na- 
tions might join, they held that even- 
tually all Europe might be united into 
a desirable federation. 

But other countries, _ principally 
France, suspected the motives of Ger- 
many and Austria. It was feared that 
they might unite politically as well as 
commercially. Moreover, it was charged 
that Austria in joining any form of in- 
dependent customs union, violated her 
pledges made after the war not to do 
anything to threaten to compromise her 
economic or political independence. The 
failure of this project came only very 
recently. The World Court to which 
the plan was submitted for a decision 
as to its legality, returned a verdict 
against it. But even before that, Ger- 
many and Austria, knowing that a cus- 
toms union between them would not be 
permitted, announced that they had 
abandoned the idea. 

The Briand Plan, therefore, remains 
as the only project for a European 
Union which at present is receiving the 
attention of the interested nations. It 
is now being worked upon by commit- 
tees established by the League. Prog- 
ress will necessarily be slow, because 
the task is complicated. 





It is now two years since hard times reached 
this country, and it is no longer open to se- 
rious question that we are in the midst, not 
of an ordinary trade depression, but of one 
of the greatest upheavals and readjustments 
of modern history. —Walter Lippmann 


in New York Heratp TriBune. 
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Gandhi Again Leads In 


Negotiations on India 


Gave up Successful Law Career in 
London to Fight for Rights 
of His Own People 





Clad only in a loin cloth, a scarf, and 
sandals, Mahatma Gandhi, India’s chief 
delegate to the London Round Table 
Conference, arrived in England to re- 
open discussions regarding the future 
status of his country. He had traveled 
as a second-class passenger, preparing 
his own food, which consisted for the 
most part of goat’s milk and dried fruit. 
Only a few homespun pieces of cloth 
and woolen wear were included in his 
luggage. And yet this man who trav- 
els so abstemiously controls the future 
of India with its 300,000,000 people. 

“T shall not disappoint the nation,” 
he cried to the large crowd that gath- 
ered about the dock to see him off,— 


And on my return if you are inclined to 
feel that I have let you down it is open to 
you to expel me. Not only that. Even if 
you lay hands on me to kill me I shall not 
consider it an act of violence. 


In order to understand more fully 
such a statement from the lips of a 
political leader, it is necessary to re- 
trace the past activities of Gandhi, ex- 
plaining his strange relationship to his 
people. Almost 40 years ago there 
arrived in the city of Pretoria, South 
Africa, a young Indian lawyer named 
Mahandras Karamachand Gandhi. In 
appearance he was a dandy. But his 
abilities had earned for him a wide rep- 
utation. Upon his arrival in Pretoria 
he set to work immediately to dispose 
of the case that had brought him there. 
But from the outset his work was beset 
with difficulties. He discovered that 
South Africans care little for intellec- 
tual distinction in men other than Cau- 
casians. He was made the victim of 
gross indignities, as were all of the 
other Indians living in South Africa. 
He thereupon determined to remain 
there in an effort to better the condition 
of his people. They could not pay him 
the $25,000 a year that he had pre- 
viously received as a lawyer, but he 
did not care. For them he discarded 
every semblance of western culture, 
adopting instead the rags that have 
become part of the Messianic tradition. 
For them he met and defeated the best 
legal talent in South Africa; for them 
he started an Indian newspaper; for 
them he founded and directed associa- 
tions whose aim was Indian education. 


After 20 years of 
continuous effort dur- 
ing which he was 
often beaten, reviled, 
and arrested, he finally 
succeeded in bettering 
the conditions of the 
Indians. This done, 
he returned to his na- 
tive country to turn 
his attention toward 
similar measures for 
India. He spent sev- 
eral years in studying 
prevailing conditions. 
What he saw _ was 
a poor agricultural 
country in which 300,- 
000,000 people were 
crowded together, liv- 
ing on the edge of 
subsistence, governéd 
from above by English 
rulers. 

Before all else 
Gandhi felt that India 
needed political inde- 
pendence. In 1914 
England had made 
certain promises on 
condition that India 
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SANTIAGO, CAPITAL OF CHILE 
The Congressional building is shown in the foreground. 





would work toward a 
successful conclusion of the war. The 
war ended, and the promises were not 
kept. Nor did the succeeding years 
bring the freedom for which so many 
Indian nationalists hoped. They be- 
came increasingly restless. In 1921 
Gandhi commanded widespread non- 
coéperation. This consisted in avoid- 
ing government schools, in surrendering 
government offices, in refusing to vote 
at elections, and in boycotting foreign 
goods. It was an almost universal 
movement in India. Millions of In- 
dians regarded him with reverence. He 
became known as Mahatma (great soul) 
by his followers, while among the un- 
lettered he was worshiped as a saint. 
Utilizing a policy of non-codperation 
in which Indians were told to refuse to 
serve the English in whatever capacity, 
it was not long before crises were de- 
veloping. During one of these crises 
Gandhi was arrested, and during the 
trial that followed he addressed the 
court: 


I do not plead any extenuating act. I am 
here, therefore, to invite and submit to the 
highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me 
for what, in law, is a deliberate crime, and 
what appears to me to be the highest duty 
of a citizen. 


In 1924 he was unconditionally re- 
leased from prison following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Since that date 
he has reappeared a number of times, 
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THE MASTER AND HIS FOLLOWERS 


once in protest against a salt tax, now 
in connection with the London Round 
Table Conference where he represents 
India in negotiations that will decide 
whether that country is to have Swaraj 
(self-rule). 


HARMONY RESTORED 





The dispute between church and 
state in Italy which has been dragging 
along since the end of May has finally 
been settled. After extensive secret 
negotiations, Pope Pius XI and Musso- 
lini find themselves in accord. The 
Catholic clubs which were closed by 
the Italian dictator because of alleged 
political activities are to be allowed to 
reopen after certain reorganization 
measures have been effected. The 
Church will assume a greater responsi- 
bility for the clubs, and will guarantee 
that they confine their endeavors to 
purely religious matters, the purpose 
for which they were originally estab- 
lished. Pope and premier seem to be in 
perfect agreement, and harmony has 
been restored to the point where Mus- 
solini has announced his intention of 
visiting the supreme pontiff. The two 
have never met. 





UNREST IN CHILE 


The large part which economic fac- 
tors exert in political upheavals was 
again demonstrated last week in the 
revolution which shook Chile. The 
first sign of hostilities came in the form 
of a mutiny in the Chilean navy. 
Quickly a revolutionary fever seized the 
country during which students, work- 
ers, soldiers and sailors pressed forward 
their various alternatives to the deposed 
government. Meanwhile the Chilean 
Congress has declared a state of martial 
law which it hopes will permit the gov- 
ernment to quell the restless elements. 

The present uprising follows on the 
heels of a revolution which occurred but 
two months ago in Chile. At that time 
the military dictator, President Carlos 
Ibanez del Campo, was deposed, largely 
through the efforts of university stu- 
dents who were dissatisfied with his 
autocratic régime. The president had 
prevented freedom of speech and the 
press, he had destroyed every vestige of 
representative government, and in spite 


of these various restrictions he had been 
unable to carry out a program of 
national reform through which it was 
hoped the commercial prosperity of 
Chile would be restored. Observers 
believe that the trouble lay principally 
in the failure of the government to 
control the drastic downward plunge of 
Chile’s two principal products, copper 
and nitrate. Although the Chilean gov- 
ernment had practically a monopoly on 
the nitrate market, the imposition of a 
tariff upon that product in Germany, 
where it was possible to make it cheaper 
synthetically, was one of the chief fac- 
tors which led to the revolt. 

The government which succeeded 
President Carlos Ibanez del Campo has 
not struck a sympathetic chord among 
the general population of Chile. This 
is due, it is believed, to the widespread 
unemployment in the country which in 
turn was brought about through the 
further deflation of Chilean commodi- 
ties and through the world-wide depres- 
sion. The new government, in an at- 
tempt to effect economies, proposed a 
30 per cent wage cut in the navy. The 
result was a mutiny on the part of the 
sailors which was largely supported by 
their officers, and which the aviation 
force refused to assist in quelling. The 
movement spread to the army and then 
to the civilian population where it was 
taken up and extended by students and 
workers. A large proportion of the 
latter lean toward communism, and it 
is expected that in the light of this up- 
rising the candidacy of Senator Manuel 
Hidalgo, communist candidate for pres- 
ident, will be materially aided. 

The demands voiced by one of the 
naval leaders included subdivision of 
cultivated lands, punishment of the de- 
posed President Ibanez, and the reduc- 
tion of naval service to one year. The 
communists, on the other hand, pointed 
to the platform upon which Senator 
Hidalgo is running for president. ‘This 
includes government control of rents, a 
moratorium on rents during the depres- 
sion, non-payment of national debts, 
establishment of a dole for the unem- - 
ployed, government control of foreign 
commerce, collective farming, a 38-hour 
week, and nationalization of land. 

Meanwhile Chile continues in a state 
of unrest in spite of the defeat of the 
mutineers. Unless a dictator assumes 
control the issues involved in the re- 
bellion may be decided in the forth- 
coming presidential election. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 





HE cause of revolution in Latin 

well as individual citizens, is feel- 
ing the pinch of hard times. Its rev- 
enues have fallen off, due chiefly to a 
decrease in the proceeds from the in- 
come tax. Since individuals and cor- 
porations have suffered such a shrink- 
ing of incomes, the amount of taxes paid 
into the treasury from that source has 
necessarily declined. 

At the same time that the revenues 
were falling away expenses were in- 
creasing. The payment of loans to the 
soldiers, as provided for in the bonus 
legislation enacted by the last Congress, 
has taken $800,000,000 from the treas- 
ury. The government spent $500,000,- 
000 for construction and maintenance 
work in addition to that which is cus- 
tomary. This was done in order to 
furnish employment. The operations of 
the Federal Farm Board were also ex 
pensive. The result was that for the 
year ending June 30, 1931, there was a 
deficit of $900,000,000. The govern- 
ment continued after that to fall behind. 
During July and August it lacked $400,- 
000,000 of paying its expenses. It is 
estimated that for the year ending June 
30, 1932, the deficit may be $1,500,- 
000,000. 

The treasury is meeting the situation 
temporarily by the double expedient of 
stopping payments on the national debt 
and of borrowing money through the 
issuance of bonds. When the war closed, 
the national debt amounted in roun4 
numbers to $26,500.000,000. By 1930 
a little over $10,000,000,000 had been 
paid off. The indebtedness is now ris- 
ing again, and amounted on the first of 
this month to $16,863,781,233. 

The Lond issue was under date of 
September 15. The bonds were offered 
for distribution earlier, but they began 
to bear interest at that date. There 
were two issues, one 
of ~$800,000,000 
running 20 years 
and bearing 3 per 
cent, the other an 
issue of $300,000,- 


000 running one 
year bearing 1% 
per cent. 





The government’s 
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ANDREW was shown when 
MELLON the bonds’ were 


quickly purchased 
by American investors. The treasury 
cannot, of course, go ahead borrowing 
and adding to the national debt indefi- 
nitely. If good times return, as every 
one hopes, the problem will be solved. 
But if the deficit continues to mount 
much longer, an increase of taxation 
will be necessary. Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon and other administra- 
tion officials have declared that our sys- 
tem of federal taxation needs to be over- 
hauled. They argue that too great re- 





liance is placed on the income tax, which 
is an unstable and fluctuating source of 


income. There is no indication, how- 
ever, that they will press that issue at 
the coming session of Congress. 


a a?) 


EXICO is at last to become a 
member of the League of Na- 
tions. The Assembly of the League 
has issued a formal invitation which the 
Mexican government is glad to accept. 
At the time the League was organized, 
Mexico was not invited to join. For 
this omission American influence was 
responsible. Re- 
lations between 
the United States 
and her southern 
neighbors were 
at that time 
strained. There 
had been a revo- 
lution in Mexico, 
and the new gov- 
ernment had not 
yet been recog- 
nized by the 
United States. 
This lack of an invitation has accounted 
for Mexico’s long absence from the 
League. When the invitation to Mex- 
ico to join the League was under con- 
sideration last week in the Assembly 
Lord Cecil, British delegate, said: “This 
invitation is a correction of an omis- 
sion made at Paris when the formation 
of this League was considered.” And 
M. Briand of France said: “We all 
have deplored the regrettable mistake 
of omitting Mexico in the first place 
and we all are happy now to rectify 
that lamentable error.” 

Guatemala, which has had a seat in 
the Council of the League, is withdraw- 
ing from that position, owing to the fact 
that she cannot afford the expense of 
maintaining a representative at the 
Council sessions. The withdrawal of 
Guatemala suggested the possibility of 
Mexico’s election to the vacant place in 
the Council, and thus added an induce- 
ment to Mexico to join the League. 


© H. Miller 


ORTIZ RUBIO 
President of Mexico 


a) 


HE British Parliament met in spe- 

cial session under its new leader- 
ship on September 8. The situation 
was most unusual. Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald was still at the 
head of the government, but he was no 
longer at the head of the Labor Party, 
which occupied the opposition benches 
and jeered the remarks of their late 
leader. The new leader of the Labor op- 
position is Arthur Henderson, who was 
foreign minister in the Labor govern- 
ment. The cabinet did not present its 
taxation and economy program at the 
first session, but introduced a resolution 
providing that the House of Commons 
should meet as a committee of the 
whole on Thursday, September 10, to 
take up that problem. The vote on this 
resolution was a test of strength be- 
tween the new government and the La- 
bor opposition. MacDonald and his 
followers won by a vote of 309 to 250, 
which indicates that the economy and 
taxation plans of the coalition cabinet 
will be enacted into law. 

Former Premier Stanley Baldwin, the 
leader of the Conservative Party and 
now a member of the coalition cabinet, 
stated in his address that the protective 
tariff, which is advocated by the Con- 
servative Party, would not be pressed 
at the present session. This indicates 
two things: first, that the opposition of 
the Liberals to a tariff will prevent the 
imposition of import duties at the pres- 
ent time; and second, that the Conserv- 
ative Party, as soon as the present 





emergency legislation is passed, will in- 
sist upon its program. If it does this, 
the coalition cabinet will fall and a new 
election will be held.—It appears to be 
taken for granted in England that the 
election will come sometime during the 
winter, and possibly within two months 
or so. 


a) 


OR a period of 32 months King 

Alexander of Jugoslavia exercised a 
dictatorship over his country. Dissatis- 
faction among the people who spring 
from radically different races brought 
on political disturbances in 1929 which 
threatened the unity of the nation. As 
a safeguarding measure at that time, the 
king deemed it necessary to take the 
reins of government into his own hands. 

Alexander is now of the opinion that 
the time to remove the dictatorship has 
arrived. He announced early in Sep- 
tember that a liberal and democratic 
constitution would be established. The 
people will be given a voice in the new 
government which will function in a 
manner somewhat similar to our own. 
Freedom of speech and of the press will 
be permitted and the three languages 
used by the people of Jugoslavia—Serb, 
Croat and Slovene will be recognized as 
official state languages. 

Thus another dictatorship, the rule 
of an individual over a country, passes 
in Europe. A few years ago there 
seemed to be a definite trend towards 
dictatorship; now the wheel is appar- 
ently turning the other way. 


a e) 


HE World Court has handed down 

an important decision. It has de- 
cided against the legality of the pro- 
posed Austro-German customs union. 
Last spring Germany and Austria an- 
nounced that as suvon as they could 
arrange to do so, they would form 
themselves into a customs union, thus 
breaking down the tariff walls between 
them and constituting the two countries 
as one so far as the collection of import 
duties was concerned. This idea was 
very displeasing to the French, for they 
felt that the formation of an economic 
union of this kind would lead to the 
political union of Germany and Aus- 
tria, thus giving Germany increased 
power. They insisted that the customs 
union would be a violation of the Treaty 
of Versailles, which forbade the union 
of Germany and Austria. They said 
also that it would violate an under- 
standing entered into by Austria in 
1922. At that time Austria was bank- 
rupt. She needed money but could not 
get it because her government was so 
unstable. In order to help her to her 
feet, Great Britain, France, 


toms union was not illegal. With him 
in this dissenting opinion stood the 
judges from Germany, Great Britain, 
Japan, China, Belgium and Holland. 
The composition of the majority, con- 
sisting for the most part of the smaller 
nations, stands in marked contrast to 
that of the minority, which consists of 
great powers. Clarence K. Streit, com- 
menting on this point in a dispatch to 
the New York Times, says: 

The Germans and Austrians find reasons to 
rejoice in all this. They profess to see a 
moral victory in the fact that the countries 
of which the minority judges are citizens 
represent greater weight than those of the 
majority, and they line up the great powers 
—America, Britain, Japan, and Germany— 
against France and Italy. 

The franker among them admit that what 
pleases them most is that they got the seven 
instead of the eight end of the decision— 
“For had we got a majority, we would have 
been forced by public opinion at home to 
push on with the customs union, which would 
have been most embarrassing to us in view of 
our present financial plight.” 


The Germans and Austrians a few 
days before the Court decision an- 
nounced that they would not carry out 
the customs union plan. The general 
opinion prevails that they were forced 
to make this concession by economic 
necessity. They were obliged to bor- 
row money. France had the money and 
was in a position to drive a hard bar- 
gain. 

Fm) 

HE cause of revolution in Latin 

America recently has not prospered. 
For weeks rebels in Cuba made a de- 
termined effort to overthrow the Ma- 
chado régime. They have not, ‘-how- 
ever, been strong enough to oppose suc- 
cessfully President Machado with his 
army of 12,000 men. After consider- 
able guerilla warfare the rebellion was 
suppressed. 

But the uprising has not been without 
effect. The president heeding the 
warning sounded by the clash of arms 
has promised to institute reforms. Im- 
portant amendments to the constitu- 
tion are promised. Personal liberties 
will be guaranteed, labor’s right to a 
just wage will be recognized, and a par- 
liamentary rule with some limitations 
will be established. By these measures, 
among others President Machado hopes 
to bring satisfaction to his people. 

Similarly the revolt in Chile appears 
to have been checked. The mutinous 
warships manned by rebels, many of 
whom were Communists who wished to 
reorganize Chile after the pattern of 
Russia, were brought to subjection after 
an aerial attack on the part of govern- 
ment forces. An official government 
statement announces that “discipline 
has been reéstablished over all armed 
vessels of the fleet.” 





Italy and Czechoslovakia came 
to her aid. Austria was put 
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allied powers. In return for 
this help, she promised defi- 
nitely not to do anything 
which directly or indirectly 
might endanger her independ- 
ence. 

The Court did not declare 
the customs union a violation 
of the Treaty of Varsailles, but 
it did declare it to be a viola- 
tion of this 1922 agreement. 
The majority decision was ren- 
dered by judges from France, 
Poland, Salvador, Cuba, Spain, 
Italy, Colombia and Rumania. 
The American representative 
on the Court, former Secre- 
tary of State Frank B. Kel- 
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—Brown in New York HERALD TRIBUNE 
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Collapse of German Credit Blamed 
Upon Policy of Political Creditors 


Dr. Otto Kiep, German Consul-General, Discussing Ger- 
many’s Financial Condition for The American Observer, 
Believes It the Inevitable Result of the War 


Dr. Otto C. Kiep, German Consul-General, entered the Diplomatic Service after the World 
War and took part in several important conferences, such as London, 1921 and 1924, Locarno, 


1925, and Geneva, 1926. 


He was attached to the German Legations at The Hague and 


Budapest, and to the Embassy in Washington, until he became Chief of the Press Department 


in the Foreign Office, Berlin, in 1925. 


He was appointed Counsellor of the Embassy in 
Washington in 1927 and German Consul-General at New York in 1931. 


Dr. Kiep is a 


specialist in international law and a member of the International Law Association as well as 


the American Society of International Law. 


This is one of a series of interviews and 


statements prepared exclusively for THE AMERICAN OBSERVER by world leaders. 


The present credit crisis in Germany, 
which by the suddenness of its appear- 
ance and the force of its effects has be- 
wildered the public mind equally in 
Germany and abroad, has been the 
subject of much speculation and dis- 
cussion as to its origin and underlying 
causes. It has been characterized by 
responsible leaders 
in Germany and by 
not a few informed 
and important au- 
thorities in Eu- 
rope, _ particularly 
in Great Britain, as 
a crisis of the cap- 
italistic system as 
such, which had 
not proven equal 
to the task of 
liquidating the 
World War and, if 
unable to master 
the present situation, would perhaps 
have to make way for a new system of 
state and politically controlled finances 
and economics of a type which might 
not be desirable. 











© H. Miller 


DR. OTTO KIEP 


Among the reasons adduced in this 
international discussion as responsible 
for the present German situation may 
be mentioned: the cumulative overbal- 
ancing of the existing depression at one 
of the world’s economic weak points, 
the maladministration of German pub- 
lic finances, the failure of German pol- 
icy to come to an understanding with 
her former enemies, and so forth. It 
is even suggested in some quarters out- 
side Germany that German “propa- 
ganda” against the Young Plan is the 
cause, whereas, by contrast, quite a 
number of German critics at home 
blame their government for not having 
long ago ceased payments under the 
plan which could only be made from 
foreign loans and were thus at the 
same time an injustice to the German 
economic system and to the foreign in- 
vestments therein. 


An impartial scrutiny of the situa- 
tion would appear to reveal that, 
though some of these causes may be 
regarded as contributaries to the out- 
come, the cause of the collapse of Ger- 
man credit lies primarily and over- 
whelmingly in the results of the se- 
quence of political and economic 
events which represent in their totality 
the so-called “reparation policy” of 
Germany’s political creditors. 


After the complete elimination of the 
working capital of the German eco- 
nomic system within and outside of Ger- 
many, as a consequence of reparation 
exactions and inflation on the one hand, 
and of the seizure of German property 
abroad on the other, a committee of in- 
ternational business men was in 1924 
invited to prepare a new plan of repa- 
rations. They decided that, although 
there was no more liquid capital in 
Germany available to be transferred to 
creditors, the German economic ma- 
chinery was in excellent working order 


and could, if supplied with the neces- 
sary fuel, be set to work to earn not 
only the requirements of the German 
people, but a substantial surplus be- 
yond that which could go to the pay- 
ment of reparations. 


On the basis of the new plan and 
the contemporaneous stabilization of 
German currency, a great quantity of 
foreign capital flowed into Germany, 
primarily from this country, to seek 
long and short term investment there. 
This fructifying stream revived the 
German economic system into prosper- 
ous activity; it proceeded to work with 
increasing success and profit; confi- 
dence in it grew, and ever more foreign 
money was invested in the apparently 
excellent business enterprise called 
Germany. Then one day the stream of 
money was deflected in the opposite di- 
rection, the crisis of autumn 1929 set 
in with a prolonged general depression 
in its wake, and the German motor be- 
gan to sputter badly. The earlier con- 
fidence changed to a growing appre- 
hension for the safety of the invested 
capital, and various creditors sought 
to withdraw the monies loaned. This 
was the beginning of the present acute 
credit crisis which for a time threatened 
to bring the whole economic system of 
Germany to collapse by attacking its 
financial basis. 


Now it is true, and there the propa- 
gators of the “propaganda theory” are 
correct, that in all discussions of the 
reparation question the various Ger- 
man governments involved have ear- 
nestly and repeatedly voiced their 
doubts as to the possibility of fulfil- 
ment. ‘They were, however, in every 
case of new settle- 


order that peace might return to the 
world economic system as quickly os 
possible. This policy has been justified 
by its results, in that Germany devel- 
oped into a strong factor of production 
and consumption in the world economic 
system, the world enjoyed a period of 
growing prosperity, and the sore point 
of international politics, the reparation 
question, seemed solved on a purely eco- 
nomic basis. So it was, until the recent 
crisis revealed the weakness of the 
structure on which this solution was 
based and the extent to which politics 
still dominated therein. 


Going further back we find that the 
fulfilment of the various deliveries un- 
der the Armistice and peace treaties and 
the several payments exacted under 
compulsion during the first years after 
the war had the consequence of bring- 
ing the German currency system, al- 
ready greatly weakened by war-time in- 
flation, to a complete collapse, whereby 
the whole German people were deprived 
of all their savings accumulated through 
generations of thrift and hard work. 
A government which permits such hard- 
ship for its people can surely not be 
accused of placing their interests before 
that of its creditors. It was this com- 
plete destruction of the liquid capital 
of Germany which created the vacuum, 
causing foreign money to flow into the 
country in such quantity after stabiliza- 
tion, and it was this complete impover- 
ishment of the German people which 
forced the states and communities to 
increase their social welfare service to 
an extent which in some cases brought 
upon them the reproach of extrava- 
gance. 


It thus would appear that what has 
happened was the inevitable result of 
the liquidation of the World War in the 
manner determined by policies which 
could find no other way of codperating; 
and that the various governments of 
Germany in accepting such policies, in 
the interest of peace and harmony, have 
sought conscientiously to do their duty 
by their own people, by Germany’s 
creditors and by the other nations of 
the world. The German people owe 
gratitude to their government for the 
strength and sagacity with which it has 
handled the many and difficult problems 
of the last year, and the world outside 
of Germany may likewise have confi- 
dence in such leadership. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 











Unless drastic measures are taken to save 
it, the capitalist system throughout the civi- 
lized world will be wrecked within the year. 
I should like this prediction to be filed for 
future reference. —Montagu Norman, 

Governor of the Bank of England. 





Can it be that some of those assets which 
we hoped were only frozen are actually petri- 
fied ? —Boston EveNING TRANSCRIPT. 





In case of having to present any relief pro- 
gram to the Senate, Mr. Gifford of the Bell 
System will have to bear in mind that he’s 
dealing with gentlemen who couldn’t master 
the dial telephone. —Detroit News. 





“In these difficult financial times” observes 
a contemporary, “we owe much to our 
bankers.” Still, there is no need to rub it in. 

—Punch. 





From a Wall Street reader comes the sug- 
gestion that the high quotations of 1929 be 
restored in the stock market by having all 
security holders “plow under” every third 
share of stock they hold. 

—St. Louis GLrope-DEMOCRAT. 





Life insurance records indicate that the 
national health was better in 1930 than the 
year before. We're probably on the way to 
another surplus.—Salt Lake City TRIBUNE. 





France proposes a “world army” to enforce 
the League of Nations’ orders. Now some- 
body may propose another army to make 
the “world army” be good. 

—Portland (Ore.) MorNING OREGONIAN. 





Scientists seem to have developed a good 
substitute for everything except consumers. 
—Buffalo Eventnc News. 





No wonder people can’t lick the depres- 
sion. No one has thought of a good slogan. 
—Robert Quillen in Houston CHRONICLE. 





In these days gentlemen prefer blondes with 
jobs. 
—Morgan Cook in Philadelphia INQuIRER. 





At the last minute Gandhi decided not to 
take his two goats to London, but this is 
not saying that he will not get some at the 
Conference. —Pittsburgh Post-GAZzETTE. 





As yet the Farm Board’ has done nothing 
about the scarcity of the name Herbert 
Hoover in the 1931 baby crop. 

—Louisville CouRtER-JOURNAL. 





Bernard Shaw now has two enthusiasms, 
the other is Russia. —Detroit News. 





The present international situation reminds 
one that burying the hatchet is not so im- 
portant as forgetting the location after it is 
buried. —Christian Science Monitor. 





The Chinese proposal has many possibili- 
ties. For instance, we might give away one 
old shipping-board vessel with each bushel 
of wheat. —Boston HERALD. 








ment either obliged by 
political and economic 
pressure to accept the 
appraisal of their cred- 
itors; or they were 
persuaded to do so by 
the advice of friendly 
governments and indi- 
viduals who promised 
assistance and codper- 
ation if Germany ac- 
cepted a compromise 
enabling the speedy 
reéstablishment of in- 
ternational business. 
Even against strong 
opposition at home 
and the advice of nu- 
merous foreign experts 
of renown who de- 
clared the reparation 
figures to be incapable 
of fulfilment, the Ger- 
man government on 
each consecutive occa- 
sion of reparation set- 
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tlement sought under- 
standing with the cred- 
itors and codperation 
with the other coun- 
tries of the world in 


The United States—Government floats a large loan; 
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Spain—Political turmoil in Barcelona; Syria—Independence considered by League of Nations; China—Buys 
wheat from U. 8. to feed flood victims; Philippines—visited by Secretary of War Huriey. 
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FTER we pass the romantic epoch of 

discovery and exploration in our study 
of American history, we come upon a pe- 
riod of colony building. This period covers 
roughly the seventeenth century, though 
few foundations were laid in the first 
quarter of the century and one colony, 
Georgia, was settled well on in the eight- 
eenth century. 


The reader who examines thoughtfully 
the institutions which the founders brought 
to these early colonies may be impressed 

with a number of colonial 


Restrictions characteristics which will at 
in the first seem strange and even 
Early un-American. He will find, 
Colonies for example, that the soci- 


ety was not democratic, 
either politically or socially. There were 
distinctions of class and there were re- 
strictions upon the suffrage. It was the 
general rule that only those owning a cer- 
tain amount of property might vote, and 
stranger still, in nearly every case there 
were religious qualifications upon the vot- 
ing privilege. In Massachusetts only Puri- 
tans were allowed to take part in the gov- 
ernment, and even Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, more tolerant than most of the 
other colonies, reserved citizenship to 
those who professed the Christian faith. 
Another fact of the early colonial life 
was the close restriction upon conduct. 
The first session of the House of Burgesses 
in Virginia passed laws punishing idleness, 
gambling, drunkenness, Sabbath breaking, 
and even excess in apparel. And similar 
measures were enacted quite early in other 
colonies. Finally one notices among the 
colonial leaders a spirit of intolerance 
which manifested itself in stern suppres- 
sions of unconventional religious views. 
Quakers were hanged in Massachusetts in 
1660, and the witchcraft episode of 1692 
has become famous in American history. 


Our first obligation in examining this 
period of history is to look beyond mere 
incidents to see the real meaning of the 

events, or customs, or in- 


stitutions. If we read our 
Problems history in that way we see 
Were in the colonial political 
Like Ours distinctions, “blue laws,” 
and intolerance, some- 


thing more than the outcropping of char- 
acteristics in keeping with an age that has 
passed. We see people grappling with 
problems not unlike those which 
modern societies face. 

The founders of the colonies 
did, indeed, limit participation in 
the government to those who ac- 
cepted the prevailing religious 
views, but we must remember 
that there was throughout the 
world a greater concern over re- 
ligious differences then than there 
is now. Nations were fighting 
about religious systems. Upon 
the acceptance by the people of 
certain creeds, thrones depended 
for their security. Affairs of 
church and state were interwoven. 
Customary religious institutions 
could not be questioned without 
weakening the supports upon 
which governments leaned. When, 
therefore, a man denied the pre- 
vailing religious beliefs, he was 
threatening the props of organized 
government much as a Commun- 
ist, by preaching his anti-nation- 
alistic, anti-capitalistic doctrines, 
is doing today. 





The people felt then that the 
establishment of a government 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


sanctioning the right religious principles 
was tremendously important. So the 

question they really had to 
The face was this: Should they 
Great leave the establishment of 
Issue such a government to the 

chance that it would be 

sustained by the approval 
of all the inhabitants? Was it more im- 
portant to have a complete democracy 
than it was to have a society which was 
built on what were then conceived to be 
the right principles? Should the choice lie 
with all the inhabitants, or only with such 
as, in the opinions of those in authority, 
could be depended upon to steer clear of 
what were at the time considered the most 
destructive heresies? 


How would people in the twentieth cen- 
tury answer the same question? How is 
it answered today in Russia? The founders 
of the new Russian government have to 
meet the same question. Interests have 
shifted, to be sure. Primary concern in 
the modern world is not so much with 
religion as with problems of economics 
and politics. The Russian leaders feel 
that the most important thing in the 
world is the establishment of a Commu- 
nistic state. Shall they allow it to the 
free choice of all the people to decide 
whether Communism shall be maintained 
or not? The answer of the Russian au- 
thorities is that they will do no such 
thing. Democracy with them is not the 
supreme end in life. Communism is. So 
they give the right to vote only to Com- 
munists, just as Massachusetts gave it 
only to Puritans. 


What we are getting at, of course, is 
this: the problem of the early colonists 
was not one peculiar to their own age. 
It was a problem which has 
persisted wherever peoples 


— have undertaken govern- 

ave . 
men ll 

Shifted t at all democratic 


in nature. Interests have 
shifted. Political power is 
restricted for other reasons than those 
which brought about restriction among the 
colonists. We are intolerant today about 
different things, because we are interested 
in different things. But certain issues, like 
those of political restriction and intoler- 


ance were present then and, in different 
forms, they are present now. 


If we look upon the practices of the 
early colonists in the light of our own in- 
terests, their activities seem bigoted and 

almost primitive. But when 
we look at their conduct 


A Way in its relation to the facts 
To View P ‘ 

of their own time, a truer 
the Past 


picture appears. We also 
are enabled, by such a pro- 
cess of study, to trace some of our pres- 
ent problems historically and thus to un- 
derstand them more clearly. 


: HE spectacle of the European nations 
sending their representatives to Ge- 
neva to consider plans of economic union 
is an interesting one to stu- 

dents of modern history 


The and of political science. It 
Problem suggests a study of the 
At Geneva 


problem of nationality, for 
it is the intense feeling of 
patriotic nationalism that has made possi- 
ble the erection on the continent of Eu- 
rope of those barriers to trade which have 
so gravely handicapped the industrial life 
of that region. 


We are witnessing these days an act in 
an old, old drama. There are two facts 
about this spirit of nationalism which it is 

well to keep in mind. One 
is that it has been alive in 


Nationelism the world for a long time, 
a Modern and the other is that it is, 
Development after all, a product of that 

period which we call 
modern. Hayes and Moon say in their 


“Modern History:” 


National patriotism, as we know it, is a 
product of modern times. Only one element 
in it is very ancient and this one element is 
a sense of loyalty. 


They go on to say that loyalty has 
been a characteristic of the human race 
from time immemorial and that it has 
taken the form of loyalty to persons, loy- 
alty to places, or loyalty to ideas, and that 
out of these loyalties there developed, 
four or five hundred years ago, modern 
national patriotism. The reason why na- 
tions of the modern type did not develop 
during the Middle Ages, according to these 








the early controversies brought about by governmental intolerance. 
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The settlers of New Amsterdam gather before the governor’s house to defy his edict against smoking—one of 
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authors, is threefold. First, all educated 
people in western and central Europe 
knew and used the same language. Sec- 
ond, people did not travel much outside 
their own neighborhoods and did not com- 
municate with others so as to develop a 
common feeling. Third, the idea of unity 
under the Holy Roman Empire and the 
Church prevailed and no nation had de- 
veloped “a single, independent, political 
organization of its own.” 


Early in modern times conditions be- 
came more favorable to the development 
of national states. First Latin declined, 


giving rise to _ national 
In Earl tongues — French, Italian, 
- aw Spanish, English, German, 
Modern 
- etc. Second, trade began 
Times 


to extend beyond the neigh- 
borhoods and to get people 
acquainted over a wider area. Third, lo- 
cal chieftains grew in power until they 
were able to establish themselves as 
kings. 

If we turn the wheel of time forward a 
few centuries we come to the present 
year. We find nations which have long 
been established, and others newly formed 
as independent entities but long estab- 
lished as social units with their local pa- 
triotisms. We find feeling very high so 
that now among the strongest loyalties in 
the world are loyalties to nations and to 
their aspirations for power. These na- 
tional states have erected walls about 
themselves—walls which impede the free 
interchange of goods so essential to pros- 
perity in our modern times of interde- 
pendence. 


This condition is being subjected to 
scrutiny. Thoughtful statesmen are in- 
quiring whether there should not be a 

large measure of codpera- 


tion. In estimating the 
The 

chances for success of a 
Present ‘ 4 
: : movement of this kind we 
Situation 


are led to ask what are the 
conditions today making 
for a growth or a recession of the spirit of 
nationalism. We come to these conclu- 
sions: 

First, the separations due to language 
differences still exist. Second, the move- 
ment of peoples and the transmission of 
ideas has continued to grow at a rapid 
pace until now, by means of swift ocean 
travel, the airplane, through 
railway service, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the radio, peoples 
are becoming acquainted not only 
with those inside their national 
borders but with other peoples 
throughout the world. Third, 
the power of autocrats, of kings, 
is waning and peoples them- 
selves are coming into the mas- 
tery. 

The first of these conditions 
makes for a continuation of na- 
tionality with its fierce spirit of 
patriotism. The other conditions, 
which in their early development 
tended to merge localities into 
national units, tend now toward 
the creation of common interests, 
international in scope. We are 
therefore at a period of some 
confusion, of conflicting interests, 
of doubtful direction. All this 
we see by linking the events of 
early modern history with the 
events of our own day, seeing the 
whole process as a united chain, 
new links of which are even now 
in the forging. 
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ISSUE RAISED OVER 
INSURANCE PROPOSAL 


(Concluded from page 1) 
benefits shall be paid to those who are 
out of work. To this fund employers 
contribute 8 cents a week for each 
worker that they have in their employ 
under 18 years of age, 14 cents a week 
for each worker from 18 to 20, and 16 
cents a week for each worker from 21 
to 65 years. The workers contribute 
of their wages 7 cents, 12 cents and 14 
cents. The government contributes 714 
cents, 13 cents and 15 cents, depending, 
as in the case of the employer and 
the worker, upon the age of those em- 
ployed. This scale of contributions ap- 
plies to male workers. The payments 
in the case of women are one cent 
less per week for all classifications. A 
worker is qualified to receive a payment 
from this fund if he has 


are wastes and abuses in the system. 
It happens sometimes that workers re- 
ceive payments when they are not en- 
titled to them. Furthermore, the pro- 
gram is a very expensive one. It is 
a heavy drain upon the treasury. It 
appears, however, that few people in 
Great Britain are asking that the un- 
employment insurance system be abol- 
ished altogether. There is a widespread 
demand that it be put on a strictly in- 
surance basis—that is, that the benefits 
paid out shall not exceed the amount 
collected in normal contributions by 
workers, employers, and the govern- 
ment. There are demands, in short, 
that borrowing from the treasury cease 
—that the system get back to the place 
where it was before it began running in 
debt nine years ago. But that is about 
as far as the opposition goes. Suzanne 
LaFollette, an American writer who is 
in England studying the unemployment 


ized workers are strongly in favor of it. 
The Trade Unionists forced the over- 
throw of the MacDonald government 
rather than agree to a cut of the “dole” 
by as much as ten per cent. In this 
country, however, organized labor does 
not speak with a clear and definite voice. 
Samuel Gompers, who for many years 
was the leader of the labor movement, 
always opposed unemployment insur- 
ance and the present president of the 
American Federation of Labor, William 
Green, has declared against it. His ar- 
gument is that emphasis should be placed 
upon the campaign for higher wages and 
for stable working conditions—condi- 
tions which would render unemployment 
insurance unnecessary. On the other 
hand, Sidney Hillman, president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, and a force in the labor move- 
ment, favors insurance. Most employ- 
ers of labor in the United States oppose 


which are interested in the labor move- 
ment—such an organization as The 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation—and from liberal journals of 
which The Nation and The New Re- 
public are representative. 


The President’s Position 


President Hoover has taken a de- 
cided stand against compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance. He favors volun- 
tary systems which may be adopted by 
corporations or industries but he stands 
strongly against any contribution by 
the government to a fund out of which 
unemployment benefits may be paid. 
Last summer he made this statement: 


We have had one proposal after another 
which amounts to a “dole” from the Federal 
treasury. The largest is that of unemploy- 
ment insurance. I have long advocated such 
insurance as an additional measure of safety 
against rainy days but only through private 
enterprises of industry and labor itself. The 
moment that the government 
enters into this field it invariably 





made 30 contributions dur- 
ing the two years preceding | 
his being thrown out of 
work. 

He begins to receive bene- 
fits after he has been jobless 
six days and continues to re- 
ceive them so long as he is 
without work, provided that 
he does not refuse any suit- 
able employment. Boys un- 
der 17 receive $1.46 a week, 
and the benefit goes up with 
advancing age, men between 
21 and 64 receiving $4.14 a 
week. Women receive from 
$1.22 a week *o $3.65 a week 
depending upon their <ge. 


The “Dole” 


It will be noticed that no 
one is eligible to receive 
money from this fund unless 
he has made 30 weekly con- 
tributions. Those who have 
not made these contribu- 
tions are not left unpro- 
vided for, however, if they 
are willing to work and can- 
not find anything to do. 
In such cases benefits are 
paid to them, but the money 
is not taken from the gen- 
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A DEMONSTRATION BY UNEMPLOYED 


This crowd of workless workers in San Francisco is clamoring for unemployment insurance and 


other relief measures. 


Similar demonstrations are occurring in a number of cities. 


degenerates into the “dole.” For 
nothing can stand the political 
pressure which carries govern- 
ment over this dangerous border. 
The net results of governmental 
doles are to lower wages toward 
the bare subsistence level and to 
endow the slacker. It imposes 
the injustice of huge burdens 
upon the farmers and other call- 
ings that receive no benefits. I 
am proud that so representative 
an organization as The American 
Federation of Labor has refused 
to approve such schemes. 

This argument of Presi- 
dent Hoover is often heard 
among opponents of unem- 
ployment insurance. They 
say that in time of stress 
any plan of unemployment 
insurance will break down; 
the funds which have been 
collected in the usual way 
will not be sufficient and a 
raid will be made upon the 
treasury of the government. 
They conténd that such 
raids, once begun, cannot 
easily be stopped and that 
the system is likely to de- 
generate into the support of 
a large part of the popula- 
tion by the public. They 
argue that such a system is 
a burden upon taxpayers, 





—— 





eral fund. It is paid by the 


a check upon legitimate in- 





government. 

For eight years after this plan was 
inaugurated it worked smoothly. The 
payments which were made into the 
fund were sufficient to meet the cost of 
operating it. After the benefits were 
paid to those who were out of work 
there was always a balance on reserve. 
But when hard times came to England 
in 1922 and more men and women were 
thrown out of work, the drain upon the 
fund became greater—became so great 
in fact that the fund was no longer suf- 
ficient to meet the demands upon it. 
There was, however, a provision of the 
law which took care of such a situation. 
It was provided that money could be 
borrowed from the government to make 
up the deficit in case there was not 
enough money in the fund to make pay- 
ments to the unemployed. Since 1922 
this borrowing has been going on. The 
fund has accumulated a debt to the 
government of about $400,000,000. 
The British taxpayers have thus paid 
out $400,000,000 in addition to the con- 
tributions which the government regu- 
larly makes to the unemployment fund. 
It is these extra payments by the gov- 
ernment which constitute, strictly speak- 
ing, the “dole,” or gift. 


How It Works 


Whether or not this plan works well 
in Great Britain is a subject of contro- 
versy. Every one admits that there 


situation, says in the September 9 issue 
of The New Republic: 


Among the many people whom I have be- 
deviled about this question—government of- 
ficials, employers of labor, workers, and poli- 
ticians of all parties—I have met with com- 
plete unanimity of opinion about the value 
of unemployment insurance and the impor- 
tance of maintaining it. The differences, and 
there are many, arise when it comes to the 
question of the nature and scope of the sys- 
tem and the qualifications for benefit. That 
the system has got out of hand is certain and 
the government has been under a constant 
fire of criticism from both the conservatives 
and the left wing of its own party. 


Miss LafFollette, while conscious of 
the stupendous costs of unemployment 
insurance, points out certain remark- 
able contributions it has made to the 
public welfare. She says that the worst 
of the slums have disappeared. Even 
amidst the dismal depression which has 
lasted for years there is little hunger. 
“The spectre of want,” she says, “no 
longer haunts the British wage-earner 
and the fear of it has vanished from 
his eyes.” 


The Issue in America 


The issue of unemployment insur- 
ance is so new in the United States that 
the line of battle has not been drawn 
clearly and sharply. It is hard to de- 
scribe accurately the nature of the sup- 
port of such a measure or the opposi- 
tion to it. In Great Britain the organ- 


compulsory insurance. James A. Em- 
ery, general counsel for the National 
Association of Manufacturers, expressed 
an idea very popular in business circles 
when he said: 


Not only theoretically but practically the 
history of mankind demonstrates in recur- 
ring periods, from Rome to Britain and Ger- 
many, that you cannot teach a people to lean 
upon government as a substitute for self- 
denial and self-reliance in meeting the hazards 
of life without fatally enervating those es- 
sential characteristics that have been our chief 
possession. 


Such a prominent business leader as 
the Boston merchant, Edward A. Filene, 
speaks, however, in favor of unemploy- 
ment insurance. He argues that a sys- 
tem which would give workers a small 
income even when they were laid off 
would increase consuming power and 
that this would tend to keep industries 
in operation. It would, in .that way, 
hasten the return to prosperous condi- 
tions. “The buying and consuming 
power thus continued,” he said, “would 
help pay for the cost of insurance con- 
tributed by management. The eco- 
nomic circle of producer to consumer 
would thus be maintained without a 
serious break and at far less cost than 
the present system of poor relief.” 

The weight of sentiment in the busi- 
ness world is undoubtedly opposed to 
unemployment insurance. The strong- 
est support comes from organizations 


dustries and a threat to the 
initiative and integrity of the masses. 


The Other Side 


In opposition to this position is the 
argument that unemployment insurance 
is a fair and logical means whereby an 
industry, in times of plenty, may set 
aside reserves with which to maintain 
the human forces of that industry dur- 
ing times of depression. It is argued 
that the thing which breaks down mor- 
ale and self-respect is the insecurity of 
the worker in an uninsured society. It 
is the anxiety that gnaws at his heart 
year in and year out, the necessity im- 
posed upon him of accepting charity in 
times of depression and the fear of 
want which preys ever upon his mind. 
Advocates of unemployment insurance 
frequently contend that our system of 
unsystematic and yet ostentatious char- 
ity is worse than the so-called “dole” 
systems of Europe. The New Repub- 
lic says: 


Do the self-righteous defenders of what is 
euphemistically called the American “system” 
of dealing with unemployment want to stop 
our doles? Do they really want to let all the 
unemployed starve and freeze? .... If not, 
then the unemployed must be “sustained in 
idleness” by someone, and the burden of do- 
ing so is actually borne by the economic 
structure, as it is in Europe. The real ques- 
tion is whether it might not be borne in a 
more foresighted, systematic, and fair manner 
than it is, if we should substitute the modern 
conception of insurance for the medieval one 
of charity. 
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New York Plans 


Relief Measures 


Cities Also at Work; Detroit Has 


Undertaken Extensive Program 





Governor Roosevelt of New York has 
presented to the legislature of his state 
a measure which he believes will ade- 
quately take care of the unemployed of 
New York during the approaching win- 
ter. His recommendation includes the 
setting up of a 
committee of three 
persons which will 
have as its function 
the appointment of 
sub-committees in 
the various cities 
and counties of the 
state. The mem- 
bers of the chief 
committee, ap- 








 tancthamuaed pointed by the gov- 
FRANKLIN D. ernor, will have 
ROOSEVELT charge of $20,000,- 
000 which it will 


divide among the counties and cities of 
New York according to their need and 

» “the amount of local effort and ini- 
tiative as shown by the money raised in 
the municipality by public and private 
means.” The $20,000,000 thus ex- 
pended will be raised by an increased 
income tax which will be 50 per cent 
more than the present tax, and will fall 
proportionately on all incomes ranging 
from $3,000 up. 

In defense of this last measure Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt said: 

It seems logical that those of our residents 
who are fortunate enough to have taxable in- 
comes should bear the burden of supplement- 
ing the local governmental and private philan- 
thropic work of assistance. . . . There were 
approximately 300,000 personal income tax- 
payers this year. By spreading this burden 
among those people, few of them will feel it 
to an appreciable extent and the whole body 
of our income-making citizenry will be sus- 
taining their share of the burden. 

In addition to these proposals Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt suggested that cities 
and counties in New York be given the 
authority to issue bonds in order to 
carry out public work which would en- 
able more men to secure employment, 
and further, that a five-day week pre- 
vail in all contracts for state or munici- 
pal work of this character. So much 
enthusiasm was shown by the legis- 
lature following Governor Roosevelt’s 
speech in support of his bill that it is 
believed that the proposals have little 
chance of defeat. 

Such a bill may ease the situation 
recently predicted by Edward C. Ry- 
bicki, director of the City Free Employ- 
ment Agency. In a radio address Mr. 
Rybicki said: 

The United States Census Bureau has told 
you that there are 254,000 jobless in our city. 
I tell you that the figure is nearer a million. 
One look at the applications in our files would 
bring to you the tragedy of our unemploy- 
ment situation better than any words I might 
say. Here you will find fathers of families of 
three or four who have been unemployed for 
six months, a year, two years. That they 
have managed to exist is a mystery. In the 
face of this approaching horror, the Federal 
Government is appointing another commission 
to study the situation. This is small comfort 
to a hungry, jobless man. He does not need 
a commission; he cannot eat a report. 

While Governor Roosevelt has taken 
steps to relieve the acute unemployment 
situation in New York, Governor Pin- 
chot of Pennsylvania has asked the 
President to call a special session of 
Congress to consider ways and means 
of combating the effects of the depres- 
sion, pointing out that there are at the 
present time some 900,000 unemployed 
workers in his state. This the presi- 


dent has refused to do, insisting that 
unemployment and the problem of its 
relief can be taken care of more effi- 
ciently through local agencies. 

Among the cities which have at- 
tempted to carry out a system of local 
relief is Detroit, where Mayor Murphy 
has spent over $17,000,000 in eight 
months to relieve the destitute. Evi- 
dence of inefficiency and corruption in 
the parceling out of this money brought 
sharp attacks from Henry Ford. A war 
of accusations and counter-accusations 
ensued between the city administration 
and the Ford Motor Company which 
finally ended when Henry Ford loaned 
the city $5,000,000 to tide it over its 
deficiency. Meanwhile, a writer in the 
National Municipal Review, comment- 
ing on the situation in Detroit, says: 


Within the past two months the trend has 
been from hit-or-miss relief, inspired by heart- 
throbs, to an increasing degree of system and 
efficiency, from listing and investigations to 
the final link in the chain. Whatever next 
winter may bring, apparently we shall be pre- 
pared for it. There is codperation all down 
the line, in plans and activities, which formerly 
had been impossible. . . . Detroit’s experience 
indicates the further need of deep thinking on 
broad lines and coérdinate planning of a sort 
which avails itself of general experimentation, 
even on state and national lines. Somehow 
business and government must work together, 
must give authority to social and industrial 
experts, and must not expect such a city as 
Detroit, with its excessive emergency burden, 
to operate its government aid in complete 
isolation. 





TOWARD SANITATION 

Few people know that there are at 
the present time six methods of dispos- 
ing of garbage and municipal refuse in 
American cities, and a still smaller 
number know which of these six meth- 
ods is the bes‘, considered from the 
point of view of cheapness, efficiency 
and sanitation. Yet this is a problem 
which is of importance to all of us if 
for no other reason than that we wish 
to continue life with as little sickness 
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as possible. The outbreak of paralysis 
along the Atlantic seaboard this sum- 
mer, reported to have been caused 
through faulty waste disposal, is only 
one indication of how important the 
entire question actually is. 

Ninety per cent of American cities 
of less than 4,000 population are dis- 
posing of municipal wastes by dumping 
it on a stretch of waste land on the 
outskirts of the city limits. It has been 
found, however, that garbage cannot be 
satisfactorily disposed of in this man- 
ner because of the putrefaction that sets 
in, making the entire region a breeding 
place for flies, rats, and mice. Larger 
cities have adopted the methods of hog 
feeding and of incineration, either one 
of which has been found relatively sat- 
isfactory. The method of dumping gar- 
bage and waste material at sea, how- 
ever, has been found to be very in- 
jurious to those communities which line 
the coast. The cities of New York, 
Boston and Oakland have used this 
method in the past, often with unsani- 
tary results. The general movement at 
the present time is away from this anti- 
quated system of waste disposal and 
toward more scientific means. Thus 
the methods of fermentation, reduction, 
and incineration are gradually being 
adopted because of the thoroughness 
with which they work and because of 
the absence of attendant dangers to 
health. 


A report issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States de- 
scribes the reduction method as a 
means, not only of successfully dispos- 
ing of waste materials, but of actually 
extracting products which are in them- 
selves of commercial value: 


The Reduction method in principle consists 
of the utilization of chemical and mechanical 
processes to recover the grease content from 
food wastes, the grease having a commercial 
value for use in the manufacture of soap, 
candles, glycerine, etc. After the grease is 
extracted, the residual solids, or “tankage’’ is 
sold for its fertilizer value. 
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FISHER BUILDING IN DETROIT 


“Referring particularly to wheat, cotton and tobacco, 


nomic instability of one crop states; 


a great deal is said about the eco- 


but Detroit’s problem, as indicative of the situation in 


automobile, rubber and steel centers, ee that the same criticism applies to a one crop 
city.”—L ouisville (Ky.) CourRIpr- Jou RNA 








Cities Turning to 
Manager Plan 


Over Four Hundred Municipalities 
Have Adopted This System 








That the city manager plan of mu- 
nicipal government is gradually sup- 
planting the traditional mayor-council 
plan in American cities and towns ap- 
pears to be increasingly evident. There 
are at the present time some 430 cities 
in the United States, embracing a total 
population of over 7,000,000 people, 
which have adopted this form of gov- 
ernment. Of these cities, it is estimated 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, there are 14 which have 
populations over 100,000, and 47 with 
populations exceeding 50,000. 

While it is true that since the intro- 
duction of the city manager plan in 
American municipal government there 
have been a number of cities (35) which 
have tried it and for various reasons 
have found it wanting, the general 
movement toward its adoption is in- 
creasing. Fifteen states have passed 
legislation permitting their cities and 
towns to vote on its adoption through 
a referendum. Indeed, the movement 
has spread to Canada and Ireland 
where a large number of municipalities 
have discarded their previous forms of 
government in its favor. From those 
cities which have found the city man- 
ager plan a welcome substitute come 
enthusiastic reports regarding its value. 
Thus, Long Beach, California, with a 
population of 168,000 reports on the 
city manager plan which it adopted in 
1921, just previous to the greatest de- 
velopment in its history: 


The advantages of the present plan are 
obvious in that there is a greater centraliza- 
tion of responsibility, less politics and more 
business-like management in the conduct of 
our government. 


From another source, the town of 
Teaneck, New Jersey, comes the report, 
according to the National Municipal 
Review, of a reduction in the tax rate 
amounting to 10 per cent. This is 
directly attributed to the new plan of 
government which pulled Teaneck out 
of a condition described as follows: 


It was head over heels in debt—approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 over its debt limit as fixed 
by the law passed early in 1930. Its tax rate 
was high, and gave primise of going higher 
unless something was done. 





A NEW JERSEY IDEA 





The Wickersham report on the de- 
plorable condition of prisons in this 
country has already received a re- 
sponse. Various prisons are to be im- 
proved in accordance with the sug- 
gestions laid down by the Wickersham 
Committee. One of the most interest- 
ing of the new experiments in prison 
reform, however, is the one that is being 
conducted at the present ‘ime on the 
New Jersey State Farm. There, instead 
of placing prisoners in cells, they are 
housed in a dormitory. William Inglis, 
writing in the Review of Reviews, de- 
scribes a typical day in this unusual 
prison: 


These men at Leesburg are up before six, 
eat a good breakfast, and begin work at 
seven. With an hour at midday for dinner, 
they work till five, then march to quarters, 
have half an hour to bathe and get ready for 
supper. They return to their barracks, or 
read, talk, and play games in the big recrea- 
tion room, and go to bed at nine. The 
kitchen is large, well lighted, and ventilated. 
The food is not only wholesome but appetiz- 
ing and well cooked. 


